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pound of salt herring, (In the provinces no herring
is to be had at any price.) An izvostchik (cabman) de-
manded ten rubles to drive me a distance of a mile
and a half. When I said that I would rather walk than
pay such an unheard of price, the peasant pleaded:
"Barin, I pay eighteen rubles a pood (thirty-six
pounds) of hay."
Men and women in every strata of society are notice-
ably undernourished and nervous. A generation of
weak, anemic children is growing up. Ordinary ail-
ments frequently take on epidemic proportions because
of the low vitality of the population. Yet the Soviet
Union is not without food. There are warehouses filled
to the bursting with edibles. Supplies are constantly
being rushed to the workers on the "industrial front."
They are being exported to foreign countries. It is with
her exports that the Soviet Union very largely pays for
the technical imports and machinery demanded by the
increasing expansion of its industrial programme.
Grain is one of the principal exports.
Why must the century-old gap between Russia's
economic backwardness and Western progress be filled
violently instead of gradually? Why these contests and
competitions between various branches of industry at
the expense of the workers, their health and often
their very lives? Why so little regard for the material
wants of the Russian nation by the men in charge of
its destinies? Why the wild pace, the frenzied inten-
sity, the ruthless advance of the Stalin programme?